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ABSTRACT 

The docunent clarifies an originally proposed program 
to provide Statewide funding for public elementary and seco^idary 
education in Rhode Island by reviewing, stepwise, the actual 
operation of the plan for establishing tax levies and determining 
grant allocations; examines the anticipated effects of this proposed 
plan on the tax rates in individual districts and of individual 
families; and raises many of the issues that must be resolved before 
the proposal can be considered for implementation. However, the 
presentation does not include the rationale from which the original 
plan developed. The document also describes the present State-aid 
program in Rhode Island. (Author/DN) 
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INTRODUCTION 

As you are awarc^ , a bold and innovative proposal has been 
advanced for providing statewide funding tor public elementary 
and secondary educati on in Rhode Ijsland. Tht- purpose of pro~ 
posing this neophyte plan 'was to provide a framework for dis~ 
cussion,' with the hope ^han this discourse will climax in the 
production of a new^and^ improved t;iaanci;.g t^ystem for the pub- 
lic schools in Rhode Island* Tnis c -jcument has been prepared 
to provide added relevant information for stoking ih>e furnace' 
of discussion. The readt^rs indulgence is asked in that, this 
is not a finished product, but only another J5tate of develop- 
ment towards that product. Read and react, make your feelings 
known; your input .is a significant factor in increasing the 
chances^ of reaching the ultimate goal: 

As an adjunct to the original proposal, this document has 
these objectives: 

1. To clarify the .^riiJinal proposal by reviewing, step- 
wise, the actual operation of the plan for establish- 
ing tax levies and determining grant allocations. 

2. To examine the anticipated effects of the proposed j 
Statewide funding plan on the tax rates in individual ' 
districts and on individual families. 

3. To raise many of the issues which must be resolved be- 
fore the proposal can be considered for implementation. 

This presentation does'not include the rationale from which 
the original plan developed. For this discussion the reader is 
referred to Commissioner Barkers speech, Some Tentative Pro- 
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posals for the Finances and Managnmenr o[ IJ.iCc^lJon Rhode 



Island, which treats this issue in depth. 
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P RE S ENT STATE AID PROGRAM 
The replacement of uHe twelve separable types of staue aid 
payments to the local cothttiuii i t ie'S by • a s i n I o c orup r e h eh s i v e 
. program in. 1960 was a move v;hich strengthened rlie dual respon- ' 
sLb'ility of '"lie snate <'nd local governments as partr.ers in the 
bur»iuoss of providing educaticj. The present state aid program 
which j S: of the percentage e. q n a 1 i z a f i. o n J: y p e ^ e p 1 o y s a for :nu 1 a 
to determine what sliat'e the state will pay of locally determined 
educational expendi fares . The share is e sentially. based u'pon 
- the comparative ratio of the per pupil wealtli in the district 
against the per pupil wealth of the slate, v/hirh i. 3 coupled with 
''he agreed up'on ratio for the avera.i"^e level of spending by local 
districts. - Adding t r an s p o r t a t'i on costs as a separate item and.- 
allowing extra .credit for districts with sparse population com- 
plicates the interpretation of the formula. 

Leaving these factors aside, the general form of the Rhode ^ 
Island formula appears thusly - 

G_wav^ 

^. . r a d m 

Share Ratio = 1 - 0.65 EWAV 

RADM 

where the 0,65 factor represents the apporximate average share 
of school expenditures paid by the local dist ric ts ; ewav and 
EWAV are the equalized weighted assessed valuation adjusted for 
median family income for the district and the state respectively; 
and radm and RADM are the resident average daily membership for 
the district and state. 

The share ratio, so dete rmined , is multiplied times the rec- 
ognized school expenditures for the previous year without limit 
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or ceiling to calculate the district en 1 1 1: le men t paid by the 
state. 

As an illustration of the operation of the formula, con- 
sider the following example for a district which. will be re- 
ferred to as Community X. 

Example 

Share Ratio for i IILjAILlI^A 

Community X = 1 - 0.65 X 

$3,788,233,8 20 

171,599 

= 0.4486 

State Share 
Entitlement for 

Community X = Share Ratio X Net Resident Experse 

= 0.4486 X $3,864,097 - $1,733,550 

I 

Community X receives from the state a reimbursement of 44.86 
p.ei:cent of the net resident expenditures for the previous year or 
$1, 733,550 , payable in tv70 equal installments. 

The formula, as conceived, theoretically allocates state 
funds in inverse proportion to the ability of the districts' tax- 
payers to pay. However, the inclusion in the law of a provision 
which guarantees each district a minimum share ratio of 30 per- 
cent, regardless of wealth^., diminishes the eq u al i 2:a t i on aspect of 
the formula. Allowing each district to establish the level of 
spending deemed necessary to adequately meet educational needs 
also leads to disparities between communities. 

Although Rhode Island's present plan has for years proveti to 
be more satisfactory than the plans for many other states in ^ 
terms of equalization, further improvements are possible. By 
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enjoying a favorable position, the state has t i.'nie to carv'fuliy 
consider the implications and r ami t i c at i on o £ any contemplated 
changes v;ithout the immediate' preijsurc of complying with court 
directives for improvement. However , tlie state must not i-emalii 
complacent and content with its present sy^stem. It ht'hooves us 
to move thoughtfully toward a more equitable achgol funding pro- 
gram, -Just as Rhode Island has in the past been a lead'er 1 1- 
educational financing* it :;hould ori/e agaiii assuni-.^ tliis l^'ader^ 
ship role. 
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PROPOSEb PLAN FOR STATEWIUt-: FUKDING 



As the reader is aatloubtedly avvare, a pro|..osal has btien made 
iOi drastically altering the prtisent system of sociiring and allo- 
cating funds tor financing public schuol opo r a t i. :)tu:. In Rhode 
Island. The purpose bei^iriu suggesting this plan iv, its ouibryonic 
state of dove I opineut , well before Ji was fur'Tializeu into an un- 
changeable course of action, v;as to mobili:*: c d u c ,1 1: i o n a 1 I e nd u r s . 
and the i n e r e s 1. c- d public into p a r L I c i p a t i i n o \/ ^ v) v 1 n g the mu ^ t 
equitable p]an feasible. The inajor "Onip(Mienls of the proposal 
p r ij V i d e c s L i* u c t u 1' e upon w i 1 i c h d L s c u s s i o y\ c a n c o m m e n c e and f r o m 
which the final s y s t c m c an d ev e 1 op cmI . 

The proposed plan is air.'cd at meet. Ing throe <i ^ s i r 1 i^oals: 



1 . To p r o V :t d e equal e d u c a t j, o n a .1 o p ]) o r L u n 1 1 1 e s L u all 
pupils with siniilar cb a ra c I e i s t i r s and neeJs. 

2. To achieve fiscal nexitrality in the cull(M,rion of 
reven ue s . 

3. To maintain all de'ci s i on-mak i 11 g authority at the 
lowest level of management abJe to roi:ii)lve tlie 
question . 



To best achieve these go?ls, a proposal based upon the' con- 
cept of statewide collection and distribution of revenues for 
education has been suggested. The essential elements of the 
revenue co 1 1 e c t i on as p e c u s of the initial plan include the re- 
distribution of the revenue burden from the regressive local 
property tax to the more progressive income tax and the se.ting 
of a uniform statewide property tax rate for education. The 
distribution side of the plan includes the -al 1 o c a t i on of funds 
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with dollar preferences for specific types oL pupils, the im- 
plementation of a single sLatev^ide professional- salary and 
benefit schedule, and iJie initiation of a stav^^wide transpor- 
tation fsystem* 

The" suggested aspv^cts of the plan nicely p a r a I L ti 1 tiie 
recommendation recent J v made by the President's Coiiimisslon on 
School Finance. The maj o r r e co mnie n d a 1 1 o n of chi-. ur;ini s s i on was 
til at states assume a more substantial i^Iiarc of tfit^ costs of pay- 
ing Cor public schools, in or'i^er to eliminate t U u,ip b',''. iween Lhv-^ 
amount spent per pupiJ in wealthy and p o o r d 1 s t r I o t s \ 

The original p r o v i ir3 L o n f o r . r e d 1 s t r 1 h vi t 1 n g in ':• r. p. x h u r d o n ' \<j as 
for a 50-30 tiharing bctwetMi tlic pro^jert. y Lax. and i. lie :;t;,-,Lo Income 
tax to provide the funds rocfurred to support pul>Iit' o 1 e me n r. ary ■ 
and secondary e du c:-? .t 1 on , excJusive of fedi.-jral contributions. A 
modification of the plan examines the res^slt ot hJliitting the tax 
burden s t i 1 1"" f u r t e r- by having the rotate n o ii -p i: ope r <; v ta>; fund 
sixty percent of the ^educational costs, Thu res.uLts (if Ijoth 
sharing plans will be discussed, and the. effects ol each explored-. 

To fully understand r h e operation of the p r <t ]:> o y e d revised 
structure for f L ru-i n c i i> g public s c li o o J. e d u c a t 1 o n , i l m a y b [i e 1 p f u 1 
to systematically e >:..: :ii u e t. n o a c L u a L steps un d e r i a k ■/•m to arrive at 
■ the figures which have been. quoted in the initial p r e s p n t a t i on o f 
the plan. The following calculations exemplify tne technique used 
to compute the revenue side of th*e proposal. 

To determine the ^-^ t a t w i d e p r o p e r t y t a x n e c e > a r y to raise 
fifty percent of the lunds required by the proposed pAan, the ^ . 

' ' « 

' id '■ 
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iollowing information is needed. 

Full valuation of property in * ^ 

Rhode Island as of Dec* l'J69 $6,661,364,^92 

Total expenditure for pr'o;>jsed 
: plan if in operation (1970-71) 158,1^6,122 

Fifty percent of totaJ expen- 
ditures for proposed plan 7 9,073,061 

To oalcular.e the tax levy required on the full valuation of 
property to raise the desired amounc,-$79,073,0 6] wa.s divided by 
$6 ,661 ,364 , 492 and ^he quotient reported in tax rcitc per thousand 
dollars. Tlie value was computed as 511.87/$1000 and represents 
che uniform tax rate necessary to raise fifty -perccuit of: the pub- 
1 :i. f school operating costs for 1970- 71 under the p r o p • > 5^ '.^ d ]i 1 a n . 

To determine the statewide income: tax levy on the fedoral . 
income tax payments necessary to raise an equivalent amount, the 
estimated federal incofne tax paid by Rhode Islanders in 1970-71 
was divided into the $79 ,073 ,061 which must be raised. T!ie re- 
sulting figure expressed as a percent (twenty percent) represents 
the piggy-back tax required to support fifty percent o t: the edu- 
cation costsunder the proposed plan for 19 70-71. 

In examining the distribution side, the calculations are 
best understood in terms of the grant made to an individual dis- 
trict, . In order to focus on the determination rather than the 
effect on a particular community, Community X again was used. 

One aspect of the proposed distribution plan is the imple- 
ment;ation of a statewide salary and benefit schedule for all pro- 
fessional employees. A significant proportion of al] school 
budgets goes toward paying compensation costs for professional 
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employees. Equal payment for equally well trained and experienced 
teachers is vitally essential if even token equalization is r.o be 
realized. The proposal of a unifor.-a single statewide s a 1 a r y s che d 
ule perhaps raises more qiiestions than it an.sx^'ers, hut none the 
less -the problem must .be faced. Some o[ these problems, ^uc\i as 

r 

the establishment of teacher-pupil ratios, will bt; considered late 
inthisdocument. 

Commanlty X paid $ 3,380,.'j74 for salaries and benefit ro.^ts rn 
1970-71, Information from the Teacher Salary Study indir-'.Les a 
necessitated average rise of 9.1 percent in salarie<^ and benefit 
costs in the state, if a statewide uniform sc^'e, ap p i*o x i ma t i n g 
the salaries in the highest paying district, was adopted. - in 
Community X, however, an increase ■ eleven percent is required to 
ineet-tbe new salary schedule. An allocation ot $3, 7^5,9139 is 
neededtopay t heprofessi on ai staff. 

Transportation costs, even though assumed by tho state, were 
added into the allocation for comparative purposes. Community X's 
expenditures for transportation in 1970-71 amounted to $231,196, 
and it is assumed that the statewide transportation system could 
provide the same or impL.-)ved service at an equivalent cost. 

Aside from the expenditures for professional compensation and 
transportation, the other monies for district school operations 
would be distributed on a grant per pupil basis. Recognizing that 
per pupil costs are different for specific pupil types, the dis- 
tribution model should nca be locked into an equal dollar per pu- 
pil formula. Pupils with similar characteristics and needs should 
be accorded the same financial treatment, regardless of the 
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district in '.vUich they a tic c^nd school. . 

Ac a first approxi nation at the differcMitiai needs of spe- 
rlfic student types, the results Iron che National Education 
Finance P.r6jec t v/ere utilised. The d e s iV^n a t: c,d pMpil types used 
by the Project were t ii e sane ones on which pupil counts have been 
made in Rh^^de Island. 

Based upon current practices o f . p u p i 1 - t e a c: h c i ratios, o f 
operating costs, and of capital outlay costs, the Project devel- 
oped financial differentials of leed whicli v/ere expressed in terms 
of ratios. Thus, taking elementary pupils as ^a count of 1.00, it 
was fou.nd that che avO rage- cos t s for a junior hi.gh pupil was 1.20, 
senior high l.AO, and so forth. Lack of- similar data for Rhode 
Island lead to the p r e 1 1 in 1 n a r y a d o p t i o n of these national values 
in the proposed p ] an . The application of the ratios or weighting 
as an expression of pupils financial needs is known as the 
"^weighted pupil'* technique. To illustrate the operation of the, 
technique, consider once again Community X.. In the table, below,, 
the pupil types are specified, the weightings to be used indica- 
ted, and by simple multiplication the weighted pupil count was 
generated. The pupil counts enclosed in parentheses represent 
pupils also counted in another category. The plus signs in the 
weightings indicate these weightings are in addition to the 
weighting attributed to the other category. For example: a com- 
pensatory student'' who is a senior high pupil; the weighting for 
this pupil is 1.00 for being classified compensatory plus 1.40 
for being senior high, or a total weighting of 2.40. 

* Compensatory students were defined as those 
students counted as Title I students. 
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Wei glued Pii^i l Count 
lioramuni ty X 



Pupil Types 
Kind«^ rgar ten 
Elementary 
Senior High 
Special Ed. 
Compensatory 
Vocational 



P up i i Co tin I 
(ADM) 

2 88 

, "i^'i 1 

1 ,828 

( 7 I) 

I 30 



\<e i yj;h t i ng s 

i . 30 

1 .00 

1 .40 
+ 1.30 
+ 1 . 00 

1. . 80 



Weighted 
Pupil Count 

374 
4 , 341 
2,559 

107 

260 

234 



Tot al 



6 ,587 



7 ,375 
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To maintain spencijn;.^ p r o / i n;a t y the samt* l<?vel^ for 

the Stat*:? as tbe cUMiaF 1 - ■ L o xpt id i t a s , Excluding the in- 
crease for the conv'isic/n lj» the sing it* salary i;chedule, a grant 
of $140 per weighted r^upij would be requirci'. Application of 
• this grant to the 7,H75 pupilh in Commnniiv X yii-l.ds an alloca- 
tion of $1 ,102 ,500 . -.er ail the vxpensrii oj school opera- 
tions with the exception o.i p ro i o.s s i" a.l i ui.ipe n s a t i on and trans- 
portation. The tot;jt gi.ipf. due Comn;nnit\ X un;k r the statewide 
funding plan wouJd be tbv additive sum oi the vjt- i -^/iited pupil 
grant, professional yalcirii^s and btnefii t>riuu, and transporta- 
tion grant . 

. Co mmri ni r ^ X - S l =1 i e w Idr- \- nn d i n ci r an c 
Weighted Pupil Gram $i,lO?,oOO 
Professional Salaries and Dtneiits 3,?6'j,'jj9 
Transportat lot) 

Total Grant 55.099,655 

As a basis for c omp c-i^t ■ sop , the c chl c u 1 i t e d e r an t allocation 
for Community X under ihe pri^ptsai was related to the expenses 
under the present 5^y&t'.»m. For Community X an increase in ex- 
penditures of 12 pcr-cent. results under the uuw plan, most of 
which is attributable to the increase In G::laries. 

Cv^mmun it; X - Di s t r i but i on 
Compai'ison of Pianft 

Total Grant trom Propo&al $5,099,^55 

State-Local Expenditures L9 70-7J ^,5^3. 831 " 

Percent Increase of Grant over 

1970-71 Expenditures 12^ 

Qi^ School debt is not . xnc 1 udc d . i n these figures. 

ERIC 
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The same procedure outlined v^ith Community X as the example 
was computerized to calculate the distribution grants due each 
district under the proposed plan. These grants were compared 
with the actual state and local expenditures in the districts 
for 1970-71. The results of this analysis appear in Table I. 

The total increase in public school spending resulting from 
the implementation of this proposed statewide funding plan is 
seven percent , with a range among districts from a V percent de- 
crease to a 35 percent increase. The problems inherent in such 
drastic changes are obvious, and possible methods of alleviating 
the impact of the change from one plan to the other will be dis- 
cussed in a later section. It is appa ren t , howe ve r » that some 
redistribution of funds must occur if the objective of equal 
education opportunity Is to be realized. 

For the revenue side of the picture for Community X, the 

following summary shows the effect of the proposal. 

Commun ity X - Revenue 
Comparison of Plans 

Local Expenditures 1970-71 $ 2,752,000 

Full Valuation of Property 12/1969 $192,874,000 

Effective Property lax Rate for 

Education 1970-71 $14.27/$1000 

Statewide Property Tax Rate 

for Education $11.87/$1000 

Percentage Decrease in Property Tax Rate 

The comparable values for the effective tax rates for the 
forty Rhode Island districts appear in Table II* Great dispar* 
itles emerge between the districts in how they are helped or 
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Errata Sheet 



A preliminary error in recordi ng . the 1 970- 71 teacher salary costs for 
Barrington, necessitates changes for the figures in Table I. Please make 
these correcti ons . 

Proposed 
Statewi de 
Fundi ng 
A1 1 ocati on 



State-Local 
Expendi t ure 
1970-71 



Di f ference 
Statewi de 
1970-71 Plan 



Percent 
Di f ference 



Barri ngton 



$ 4,299 



$ 4,356 



$-57 



1 % 



This change effects the total sum of funds distributed for education . under 
the statewide funding plan, however, except for Barrington, these differ- 
ences represent less than a one percent change ^over the figures listed 
throughout the remainder of the document.. 
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TABLE I 

Comparison of Distribution of Funds for School 
Operations to Schoil Districts under 
Present System and Statewide 
Fundin vj^P ian 

I' r oposcid 





S t a t e L o c! a 1 


Statewide 


Dl f f e rence 






Expenditures 


vund in J', 


Statewide - 


P e r c si 1 


District 


1970- 7 1 >t 


Allocation 


19 70-71 Plan. * 


Differ* 


Harrington 


$ 4,299 




$ 57 


1 


Bristol 


3 ,006 


3 , 1 46 


1 39 




Burrillville 


1,669 


1,895 




14 


Central Falls 


1 , 7 


1 ,801 


30 4 


20 


Cha r les town Elem • 


346 


J b o 




D 


Coven t ry 


4,683 




A O O 

t> / z 


1 J 


Crantiton 


11,623 


i 2 ,6 24 


f\ r\ r\ 

999 


Q 


Cumberland 


4 ,544 


5 , 100 


556 




EasL Greenwich 


2,458 


Z ,716 


o t: o 


1 I 


P^ast Providence 


6,946 


7,557 


611 


•4 


Foster Elem. 


360 


3'>9 


1 




Glocester Elem, 


457 


3 0 2 


a 5 


1- 


Hopkinton Elem. 


66 1 


6 82 


2 2 




J ame s t own 


342 


394 


52 


IS 


J ohns ton 


3,387 


3 ,6 84 


297 


9 


Lincoln 


2 ,696 


2,963 


268 


10 


Little Compton 


285 


309 


23 


8 


Middle town 


3,340 


4 ,186 


846 


25 


Nar raganse tt 


985 


989 


4 


0 


Newport 


5,201 


6 ,263 


1 ,06 1 




New Shpreham 


107 


100 


7 




"North Kingstown 


4,130 


5 ,584 


1,454 


3'' 


North Providence 


3,488 


3, 739 


251 


'/ 


North Smithfield 


1 ,705 


1 ,786 


81 


5 


Pawtucket 


9,133 


iO ,161 


1,028 


li 


Port Qtnotith 


2 , 890 


3,279 


389 


13 


Providence 


25 ,229 


1:4 ,409 ^ 


. ^ • 820 


- 3 


Richmond Elem. 


346 


36 3 


1 7 


5 


S cl tuate 


1,508 


\ 1,604 


96 


6 


Smithfield 


2,556 


2 ,399 . 


43 


2 


South Kingstown 


2,838 


2 ,905 


67 


2 


Tiverton 


2 ,136 


2 ,295 


160 


7 


Warren 


1 ,887 


2 ,003 


117 


6 


Warwick 


15 ,594 


16 ,727 


1,133 


7 


Westerly 


3,153 


3,332 


178 


6 


West Warwick 


2,977 


3,4 31 


455 


15 


Woonsocke t 


6 ,008 


6 ,268 


260 


4 


Exeter-W .Greenwich 


751 


790 


39 


5 


Charlho 


1 ,35 7 


1,367 


10 


1 


Foster-Glocester 


1,268 


1 ,301 


34 


3 


State 


$147,849 


$158,198 


$10,350 


7 



* Values expressed to nearest thousand dollars 
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Comparison of Effective Tax *.ates for School Operations 
in School Districts under Presci t Plan and 
Proposer! Stiitevide Fun,!! :- (^0 \ring) 

Di f f e rence 
Effc-tiva Tax Statewide * • 



I) i s t r 1 : ' t 


Kate L)p / / L 
(per 9lt)UUj 


I07n 71 Om*-^ 

1 7 / f J - / i K a t e 
(.per pIC'OO) 


Pe rc en t 
Di f f erence 


Barrin/^ton 


C 1 Q Aft 


7 ^1 1 


-0 4 


i> r 1 I. o i. 




Oft 


-4 


nUlCJ ilVixie 


ID* y ^ 




-2 7 


a ry ^ f n 1 l**o7 1c 

ijcnLioi r Si 1 1 a 


X X • X 


. 46 


4 


\f il 4l L J. C 3 L. U W 1 1 X vZ ill • 


17.87 


-6.00 


-51 

M# X 


f ' O \7 ll t" f \J 

\j\.fvK.n 1. i y 


1 6 t f ) 8 


-4.21 


-35 




15.^7 


. 00 


-34 


f'limrifif" 1 artrl 


14.27 


-2.39 


-20 


Pact- (^rppnv7"!f*S 




-6.14 


-52 


I** a 1' t* ^ r "t < i n o 

I-j d p L 1 1. vl V J. tf 1 1 I. C 


14.87 


-2.99 


-25 


K. VJ O l„ 1^, 1 1. 111 • 


16 . 86 


-4.98 


-42 


XJ X U \« o L C 1 u X C 11' * 


14.17 


-2.30 


- 19 


IlUL'IVXIti.UlI E^XC III • 


12.20 


- .33 


- 3 




10.91 


. 96 


'8 


.1 o li rt C tl 


13.60 


-1.72 


-15 

X 


JLt L H C U X 11 


13.17 


-1.30 


-11 

X X 


x« X L L 1 e LtompLon 


7.26 


4 60 




i 2 1 Ci u i 6 c own 


14 2 6 


-2 '^Q 


-20 






2 5 1 


21 

^ X 


JN ewp 're 


X ^ . J H 


- 3 46 




New Shore ham 




R A2 


7 A 


r^ortu is.ingscown 


19 n 7 






North Providence 






— JH 


IN p . run b injL L n X 1 e X a 






-An 


Pawtucket 


12. 34 


- ,46 


- 4 


Portsmouth 


14.53 


-2.66 


-22 


Providence- 




X . Jl ^ 


— 1 1 


Richmond Elem. 


11 . 14 


. 72 


6 


Sci t ua te 


11.55 


.32 


3 


Smithf ield 


16 .10 


-4.22 


-36 


South Kingstown 


14.28 


-2.40 


-20 


Tiverton 


15.20 


-3. 32 


-28 


Warren 


12.93 


-1 .06 


- 9 


Warwi ck 


14.90 


-3.02 


-25 


Wes cer ly 


14.02 


-2.15 


-18 


West Warwick 


13.98 


-2.10 


-18 


Woonsocket 


15. 53 


-3.66 


-31 


Exete r-W . Greenwich 


10.23 


1.63 


14 


Charlho 


20.38 


-8.50 


-72 


Foster Glocester 


18. 3d 


-6.51 


-55 


State 


$14.25 


$-2. 38 


-20 



* Statewide property tax rate - $1 1 . 87/ ^> 1000 
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harmed by the proposlal. The ranije is from an increase of 74 
pt rcont to a decrease of 72 percent with all but eight districts 
experiencing a decrease. The statewide average would result in a 
decrease of 20 percent, If the proposed plan were adopted. 

The relief afforded the property Lax rate is obviously ex- 
panded if the property-non-property ratio is . lowered to 40-60, 
which was tried as Modification A. The results of this trial are 
inco rpc/ rated into Table ill. Thi average percentage decrease In 
property tax rates for education in the state is 50 percent under 
this mddif ication. Under this modification the range Is from a 
six percent increase to a decrease of 115 percent In effective 
tax rates. 

Another possible comparison, which can be used to gauge the 
impact of change on each district, is to examine the change In the 
absolute amounts raised by the districts under the two p'lans. 
Tables IV and V present these data. From these tables the actual 
dollar s vlngs (or increases) can be seen. 

Modification A obviously results In increased savings for the 
average property taxpayer. All communities under this plan except 
Little Compton, Narragansett and New Shoreham have dec^reases In 
the amount from the property tax that must be raised for education. 



The savings range from 
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TABLE III 



Comparison of Effective Tax Hates for School Operations In School Districts 
under Present Plan ftind Proposed Statewide Funding (6O-UO Sharing) 







Difference 






Effective Tax 


Statewide • - 






Rate 1970-71 


1970-71 Rate 


Percent 


District 


(T)er $1000) 


(per $1000) 


Difference 


Barrington 


$19.1*8 


$- 9.98 


-105 


Bristol 


16.96 


- 7.U6 


- Y9 


Burri llville 


15.12 


- 5.62 


- 59 


Central Falls 


11. Ui 


- 1.91 


- 20 


Charles town Elem, 


17.87 


- 8.37 


- 88 


Coventry 


16.08 


- 6.58 


- 69 


Cranston 




- 6.37 


- 67 


Cumberland 


lU.27 


- U.77 


- 50 


East Greenwich 


18.02 


- 8.52 


- 90 


East Providence 


lU.87 


- 5.37 


- 57 


Fos:.rtr El em. 


16.86 


- 7.36 


- 77 


Gloc^ster Elern* 


lit. 17 


- U.67 


- U9 


Hopkinton Elem. 


12.20 


- 2.70 


- 28 


Janef^town 


10.91 


- l.Ul 


- 15 


Johnston 


13.60 


- U.IO 


- U3 


LiniT cln 


13.17 


- 3.67 


- 39 


Little Corapton 


7.26 


2.23 


23 


MJdiletown 


1U,26 


- U.76 


- 50 


Narragansett 


9.36 


.13 


1 


Newport 


15,31* 


- 5.8lt 


- 62 


New Shorehan 


3.05 


6.1*1* 


68 


North Kingstown 


12.07 


- 2.57 


- 27 


North Providence 


15.95 


- 6.^+5 


- 68 


North Smithf ield 


16.63 


- 7.13 


- 75 


Pawtucket 


12. Sl* 


- 2.8U 


- 30 


Portsmouth 


ll*.53 


- 5.03 


_ 53 


Providence 


13.19 


- 3.69 


- 39 


Richmond Elem. 


11. lU 


- l.bU 


- 17 


Scituate 


11.55 


- 2.05 


- 22 


Smithfield 


16.10 


- 6.60 


- 70 


South Kingstown 


1U.28 


- U.78 


- 50 


Tiverton 


15.20 


- 5.70 


- 60 


Warren 


12.93 


- 3. 1*3 


- 36 


Warwick 


1U.90 


- 5.1*0 


- 57 


Westerly 


lit. 02 


- I4.52 


- U8 


West Warwick 


13.98 


- 1*.U8 


- 1»7 


Woonsocket 


15.53 


- 6.03 


- 6U 


Exeter- W. Greenwich 


10.23 


- .73 


- 8 


Chariho 


20.38 


- 10.88 


-115 


Po St er -Gloc est er 


18.38 


- 8.88 


-^U 


State 


$1U.25 


1- U.75' 


- 50 



•statewide property tax rate « $9*50/$1000 
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TABLE IV, 



Comparison of Revenues for Public school Operations from School Districts 
under Present System and Proposed 'tateuide Funding Plan (30-^0 Sharing) 





Expenditures 




Difference 






from Local 


btatewiae 


Statewide - 






Revenues 


property 


1970-71 


Percent 


Distrlr:t 


1^70-71 * 


Tax Share * 


Expenditure * 


Differene* 


Barrin ;ton 




$ 1,010 


$- 1,225 


-39 


Brii^tol 




1 ,4U0 


^ A^ 


-30 


Burn llvi lie 




627 


172 


-21 


Central rails 


792 




32 




Charles town El en* 


en** 


1 ' J 


Qa 

89 




Co vent * y 






CAA 

599 


—20 


Cranston 


A it ii Q 
O ,4 t|0 


o ,315 


A 1 OA 
- 2,129 




Cumberland 








-17 


j^ast^ ureenwicn 


1 ,D<::h 


1 AT A 




-3U 


East Providence 


1, riflo 


3i9 o 


- 1,00*4 


-20 


roster r«xeni« 


i:?o 


1 aA 




OA 
-30 


wioc ester hi era. 




1 A 1 


37 


•16 


Hopkinton Bleia* 






1 A 

• 10 


- 3 


Jamestown 


1i T A 


'^<j3 


33 


9 


Johnston 






- 200 


^ 0 
-13 


Lincoln 


1 ,OiO 


ifOJl 


179 


-10 


Little ' Comptcn 


2b7 




1d9 


63 


Middletown 


1,d04 


1»J^5 


- 269 


-17 


IJarraganset't 




1 > i. i. 
l»lH'* 


All A 


27 


Newpor t 




2,27o 


- D05 


Al 

, -23 


New Shorehan 


75 


290 


2IO) 


2o9 


North Kingstown 


^>i^39 


^ AAIj 

2 ,(J0U 


3** 


- 2 


North Providence 


2,539 


1,090 


- 049 


-26 


north oiaxtniieia 


i»x92 






-29 


Pawtucket 


Of5i9 


o»273 




- * 


Portsmouth 


l,69o 


lt3o5 


311 


-IB 


•Providence 


lo,r9o 




- 1,681 


-10 


Kicnmond £iienia 


170 


lol 


11 


7 


ocituate 


999 


1 , 027 


aO 

2o 


3 


Smithfleld 


1>98 


1,105 


- 393 


-26 


South Kincstown 


J. f ^xu 


A, 






Tiverton 


1,U82 


1,157 


- 32»» 


-22 


Warren 


937 


651 


77 


- 8 


Wax'vick 


9,857 


7,85t» 


- 2.002 


-20 


Westerly 


2,309 


l,95i» 


- 35»» 


-15 


West Warwick 


1 .988 


1,689 


- 300 


-15 


Woonsocket 


3.367 


2.573 


- 79U 


-2I» 


Exeter-We Greenwich 


337 


391 


5U 


16 


Char i ho 


733 


1*27 


- 306 


-U2 


Fo St er-Glccea t er 


611 


39^* 


- 216 




State 


$ 9l».987 


$79,099 


$-15,886 


^ -17 



"Values expressed to nearest thousand dollars 
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TABl ?! V 



Comparison of Revenues for Public School Operations from School Districts 
under Present System and Proposi 1 Statewide Funding Plan (60-bO Sharing) 





ExT>en d i 1 11 r e s 




Difference 






from 


Statev ide 


S t at e wi de • 




• 


Local Revenues 


Pront*'**tv 










Tav Shard * 






Ra-iT Y • Tj r t Oil 


$ 3.135 


$ 1*528 


$- 1.607 


-SI 


Br istoi 


2,011 


1 »12(- 


885 




Burr* llville 


799 




297 


-37 


Crn^ral Falls 


792 




133 


-17 






lUC 


I2U 


-U7 




2.287 


i»35f. 


936 

y 


-hi 






5.05^- 


- 3.393 


-Uo 


Cunibcr land 


2,752 
l,62!t 


1 ,83^' 


920 


-33 


Easu Gr*5&nvich 


856 


76S 


-U7 


East Providence 


U,982 


3,iGi: 


- 1,600 


-36 


Foster EleiB'. 


150 




66 


-UU 




2?8 


15^: 


75 

1 y 


-33 

-y mi 


HcpK^nton Eienii 


36I1 


283- 


61 


-22 


-J airiest own 


370 


32c 


US 


-13 


Johnston 


2»20l| 




665 


-30 


L Int^oln 

^ ^ *4' ^ 4 i 


1,810 


1,30^ 


505 


-28 


.Little Compton 


267 


3UC 


82 


31 


Middletown 


1,60U 


1,066 


536 

y 


-33 


Narragansctt 


902 


915 

y ^ y 


13 


1 


Hewport 




1,821 


- 1,120 


-38 


New Shbrehain 


75 


23t 


158 


211 


North Kingstovn 


2,039 


1,60U 


U35 

^ -m^ y 


-21 


North Providence 


2,539 


1.512 
681 


- 1.027 


-itO 


North Smithfield 


1»192 


512 




Pawtucket 


6.519 


5.0ic> 


- 1.501 


-23 


Portsmouth 


1.696 


1.106 
A ^ w w 


588 




*• - 

Providence 


16,796 , 


12.092 


- U.7OU 


-28 


Richmond Elm. 


170 




25 


-15 


Scituate 


999 


822 


177 


-18 


Smithfield 


1.2*93 


88i' 


61U 




South Kingstown 


1.9i0 


1.27C 


- 639 


-33 


Tiverton 


1.1*82 


926 


- 556 


-38 


War'ren 


937 


68£ 


- 2U9 


-27 


Warwick 


9.857 


6.281; 


- 3.573 


-36 


Westerly 


2.309 


1.561^ 


- 7i*5 


-32 


West Warwick 


1.988 


1.351 


- 637 


-32 


Woonsocket 


3.367 


2.058 


- 1.308 


-39 


Exeter-W» Greenwich 337 


313- 


- 2U 


- 7 


Char i ho 


733 


3i»2 


- 392 


-53 


Foster-Glocester 


6il 


315 


- 295 


-t*8 


State 


$9'*.98? 


$63,279 


s 

$-31,708 


-33 



^Values expressed to nearest thousand dollars 
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EFFECT PROPOSED PLAN ON INDIVWtal PAMILIES 
The question continually raised, and reasonablv so, with anv new olan 
is — How does it effect the individual? To attemot to suf^sest some answers 
to this question, a standard Family of four with one wa^e earner was chosen 
for illustrative purposes, assigned hvtJothetlcal income levels and property 
values, and the comparative effects of each plan were calculated. Consider 
aj>ain ComTnunltv X with two separate families: one famM^v has an annual Income 
of $5,500 and propertv valued at Sl2,00n, the second farriilv's income is S12,000 
and has pronertv valued at $30,000, How these two families fare under the two 
plans in Communltv X is summarized in the table below. 

Communlcv X - Effect on Pamilv 



Tax Revenue 
for Education 
with Present 
Plan 



Familv I 



S5,500 
Income 



$41 



$12,000 
Prooertv 



$171 



p'amilv IT 

512,000 JilO.OOO 
In come ^rone rtv 



$191 



S428 



Tax Revenue 
with State- 
wide Funding $62 $1A2 

Difference 
between State- 
wide & Present 

Plans $21 $-29 

Percent 

Difference +34% ^20% 



$287 



896 



$156 



S-72 



-20% 



Total Difference 

Total Percent 
Difference 



$-8 



-4% 



S2A 



4% 



From the<3e fi5»ures it can be seen that the famxiv with the lower income 
realizes a total reduction in taxes of tour nercent, while the family with an 
income of $12,000 must pay four percent more in taxes, ^or Communltv X, how- 
ever, the absolute chan(^e in the tax Pavments for these two families Is nulte 
small ($8 savin^^s in taxes and $24 increase in taxes). 

tKosb. examininj^ these tiRures for the most narc are not interested In the 
values for Community X, but would like to know lust how the nlan vould effect 
the community in which they live. The situation o^ the familv with a SS^S^^O 
income and $12,000 property was examined in the forty districts under the orl- 
(»inal plan (50-50 sharing) and the 60-40 sharing modification. 

A summary of these finding iK presented in Table VI for which the 50-50 
sharing plan x^fas used and in Table Vll with the bO--aO division, '''or the ori- 
ginal plan, in four ot the seven illustrative communities, families realize a 
saving in taxes, while under the modification, in all but two communities faml 
lies pay less total tax for education. I 

The possible income and property combinations are almost boundless, and 

only a very, few have been examined. As anv nrooosed nlan bet^ins to emerRe 
in a more finished form, additional calculations on a greater ranp.e of 
hypothetical families and individuals will be develooed, in order to answer 
the questions concerning the actual effects of the nlan. tt i?^ important to 
stress, once a^ain, that preliminarily it is the rationale, and the merits of 
the plan which should be considered and evaluated. The concerns of the Indivi 
dual communities should be considered after a theoreticallv eoultable plan has 
been developed. 
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TABI.-E VI 
STATEV7IDE FUNDING 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED PLM ON FAMILIES 





IN. SELECTED 


DISTRICTS** 






Family of Four vith 


One Vj'af^e Earner 






Household Income 


= 4i 5,500 
= $12,000 






Tavpc; ■f'oT T^dimaT. "1 on nnHpT 


St aI" r1 ^ PI art — 




District 


Combinpd Tavfr s 
for Education 


otat-ewide- ^ 
iQ70«-71 Plans 


Percent 

JJxX X t?x 


Barring ton 


$ 275 


$-71 




Central Falls 


178 


26 




Cumberland 


212 


- 8 


- I; 


Middletown 


212 


- 5 


- ^ 


Providence 


199 


5 


2 


Scituate 


180 


2U 


12 


Westerly 


209 


- 5 


- 2 


^Negative percentages indicate a decrease 'in 


taxes . 




State-Local Ratio 


of Sharing 50:50. 







-**See Appendix for effect on all Rhode Island districts, 
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TARLE. vri 

■ MODIFICATION A 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED PLM ON FAMILIES 
IN SELECTED DISTRICTS 



Family of Four with One Wage Earner 

Household , lacome = $ 5,500 
Property Value = $12,000 



District 



Taxes for Education under Statewide Plan = ^IH^ 



•Combined Taxes 
for Education 
1970-71' 



Difference - 
Statewide St 
1970-71 Plans 



Percent 
Difference * 



Barrinpton 


$ 275 


-86 


-A6 


Central Falls 


178 


11 


6 


Cumberland 


212 


-23 


-12 


Middletown 


212 


-21 


-12 


Providence 


199 


-10 


-5 


Scituate 


180 


9 


5 


Westerly 


209' 


-20 


-11 


* Negative percentages 


indicate a decrease 


in taxes 





State-Local Ratio of Sharans = 60:40 



ISSUES RE LATE O TO PROPOSAL 

Now that the basic operacioi oi Che proposed plan has been 
clarified and the effects on I: he individual districts and the stan- 
dard family have betm i reseni cd y let us focus on the multitudinous 
issues which are raised by the proposal. The questions discussed 
herein are not intended Lo be exhaustive, but are germane to the 
central issue and will hopefully stimulate and advance the dis- 
cussion. As the dialogue continjes, these issues and many others 
must be resolved if a viable plan is to materialize. 

The order in which the Isbues ai"e listed does not indicate a 
s'.^tting of priorities, nov are t'le transitions from one issue to 
another necessarily logical. 

Federal Participati on i^ri Fun d i n ^ P ub 1 i c School Education 

In his State of the Union address on January 20, 1972, 
President Nixon described the problem of the dependency on the 
local property tax as the main source of financing public school 
education as one of national scone and urgency. His final rec- 
commendations for relieving the ;^roperty tax will be forthcoming 
after both the President's Commission on School Finance and the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations make their 
reports . 

Since public schools can not operate without funds, the 
funds no longer available because of any reduction in the property 
tax must come from another source. Several suggested sources of 
revenue from the federal government as alternates to the property 
tax include: higher federal income tax rates, new or expanded sales 
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raxes , and the value-added or ""ansact i ons" tax. Whatever re- 
pjaccmenc funds for the property tax are found from whatever 
sources, should be collected so as to . reduce the burden on the 
poor and those on fixed incomes* 

The basic premise of the federal plan, to relieve the prop- 
erty tax in favor of mere progressive forms of taxation, is 
included in the Rhode Island plai. No conflict is envisioned 
between the concept of the Rhode Island proposal and increased 
provision by the federal government of unrestricted funds for ed- 
ucation. Any federal funds made available to alleviate the strain 
on the property tax can easily incorporated into the Rhode 
Island plan to be distributed as part of the allocation grants. 

Perhaps before one becomes r oo optimistic about the possi- 
bility that a financial windfall from Washington will solve the 
property taxpayers concerns, one should be reminded that the tax- 
paying public is one and it may mily be a question of how the 
tariff is extracted, not whether there will be a significant 
change in the absolute amount. Ihode Islanders should also be 
reminded that the state is only i bit better than average, and 
since any federal taxation for education presumably will be dis- 
tributed according to need, the state stands a good chance of pay- 
ing out under a federal plan more than would be returned. 

Rather than viewing federal assistance as the panacea of the 
school financing problem, it should be viewed as a possibility for 
the future^ and flexible provisions must be made so that any fed- 
eral funds can be incorporated into the Rhode Island plan, when 
and if these funds become available. 
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Impact ed Ai d Funds 

If the described plan were adopted, some adaptation would be 
necessary to compensate for federal funds granted to c ommun i ties 
in lieu of property taxes on military installations. Since the 
statewide plan does not link the distribution grants to the funds 
raised within a district, districts wiLh a high proportion of 
military related dependents would collect twice for these pupils- 
once from the state, plan and once from the federal government* 
Thus, the military communities, tank near the top in increases in 
expenditures under the proposal. Some method of equalizing the 
impacted aid funds received by these communities must be an in- 
tegral part of the final proposal. 

Leve liu g E ffect 

The fear expressed by many educators and parents, who are 
proud of the educational programs that have been developed in ) 
their schools, is that statewide funding will lead to statewide 
mediocrity. All states have some schools and districts in which 
education is revered, financial effort is high, and educational 
programs are exceptional. These places are referred to as light- 
house schools, because they often have a profound influvince on 
the patterns of educational practice, which filter down to other 
less privileged schools. The argument has been advanced that 
'these schools will be penalized if the- spending level is sup- 
pressed, and t ha t • advan ceinen t in educational programs and tech- 
niques will be retarded. 



Obviously one would not choose to forfeit the p o s i t i ve b en e - 
fits provided by lighthouse schools, but in terms of equal oppor- 
tunity the question remains of vihy the children of some highly 
motivatfid parents (as a rule, found to be well-to-do rather than 
poor) should be given a distinct educational advantage. Should 
-not the opportunity to participate in new and exciting programs, 
to have outstanding facilities, and to interact with exceptional 
teachers be available to all children at one time or another dur- 
ing their educational careers, rather than be the exclusive right 
of the educationally privileged? Leaving this basic question as 
food for thought, consider the following propositions which have 
been advanced as partial solutions. 

Allowable Overspending 

One suggestion, advanced by the President's Commission on 
School Finance, is to include a provision in statewide funding 
plans that local districts be permitted to add up to ten percent 
above the state allocation by increasing the district taxes. If 
the taxpayers are willing to vote the increased tax levy, the • 
district's schools can reap the benefits. Districts in which 
taxpayer resistance is met would not be afforded the luxury of 
overspending. Doubt can be cast, however, on whether a plan of 
this type would meet the recent -ourt decisions on equal educa^ 
tional opport.uni ties . 

A more palatable proposal from an equity point of view is 
the "power equalizing'' plan. Under this plan, the annual allo- 
cation granted a district Is related to the tax rate the district 
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taxpayers are willing to accept above the mandated minimum. All 
districts opting the same higher tax rate receive the same added 
grant per pupil. Wealthy districts under the plan raise revenues 
•in excess of the added allocation which are distributed to poorer 
districts, where the additional rate is insufficient to raise the 
necessary funds. As a consequence of this plan, each district re- " 
tains some control over the level of spending in the local schools 
(that is to an agreed upon maximum) and no district is restricted 
from choosing to overspend because of the limitations of the 
available tax base. Each district choosing a higher level of 
spending is accorded equal treatment, thus some equalization of 
extra spending is achieved. 

Educational Improvement Fund 

Another suggestion for fostering innovations in public educa- 
tion is to encourage lighthouse programs within schools, rather 
than lighthouse schools. The excitement evoked by new or trial 
developments thereby would infecc a larger clientele . To finance 
such programs a special fund wouxd be established to support pro^ 
jects which were selected on a competitive basis. School districts 
would be urged to assess the needs of their pupils and to write 
proposals for special programs deemed necessary to meet these needs, 
which could not be funded from ttie annual allocation. The analogy 
between this type of program and the federal Title III effort Is 
obvious, and in many ways what is being suggested here is a state 
Title III program. The actual amount of money to be designated for 
this purpose, the selection method for projects, and the techniques 
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to be used to assure each community a fair chance in the competi- 
tion would all need to be given careful consideration, if this 
suggestion were adopted. 

Removal of Non-Educational Items and Services for the School Budget 

Many of the goods and services now being included in the 
school budgets are essentially non-educational components. Under 
the present state aid !:ormula, reimbursements are made for any 
expense which can reasonably be considered to contribute to the 
educational process, while some of these expenses may primarily 
be of a health or recreational nature. For example, school cross- 
ing guards, health services, food services, school athletics, and 
many other activities are often .lot an integral part of the learn- 
ing environment. Many of these services could be funded from 
sources other than the school budget, if the communities wished to 
pay for them entirely from the city or town budget, thus freeing 
additional funds in the school budget for more educationally 
orientated pursuits. 

Budgeted Spending 

Perhaps the best advice to be offered to the districts on the 
question of how to manage on a state determined allocation is to 
suggest that judicial bud^^eting and spending are in order. Many 
have said that the golden days of education are over and the pub- 
lic schools are no longer going to be able to allow educational 
spending to rise unchecked. Limitations must be established and 
perhaps the time is now. 



Local districts will have the advantage of having specific 
funds available for non-salary items, since the state will assume 
the total professional salary and benefit costs* Careful needs 
assessment, programs developed based on needs, program evaluation 
in terms of needs, in short the elements of any good financial 
management system must be implemented if one is to get the best 
return on the budgeted dollar. 

The concept of good management extends to the establishing 
of the grant level by the state. Consideration must be given to 
the educational requirements of the students in Rhode Island and 
the associated cost of the programs adequate to meet these needs, 
before a level of spending can be reasonably set. Any other 
method of determining th.e extent to which funds should be alloca- 
ted indicates a reversal in priorities in that other considera- 
tions are given preference over the needs of the students. What 
is suggested here is not unlimited spending but rather that the 
consideration of needs and the establishment of goals precede the 
actual determination of the dollar amounts. 

Phasing Process 

Referring back to Table I highlights another problem that 
must be re s ol ve d-- t h e adjustment of the individual districts to 
different spending levels. From the table it is clear that 32 
districts would have increased funds for operations and 3 would 
hav^ less money to spend, while 5 districts would essentially 
remain unchanged (0 to 2 percent change). 
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Each district with a sizeable change is faced with the problem of 
how either to spend the additional resources or how to live with 
less, either of which could present a problem. 

A period for gradual transition from the present system to 
the new would provide the time necessary to work out the formula 
for change. To minimise the effects of the conversion, a transi- 
tion period of five years is a possibility. Within this time-frame 
the present system would be gradually phased out and be replaced by 
the statewide funding program. 3oth plans would be in operation 
simultaneous with the percen tage of the actual allocation shifted 
from one plan to the other during the five year period. A 
tentative scheme for the phasing period: 



% of Grant from % of Grant from 

Year State Aid Formula Statewide Funding Plan 

0 100 0 

1 90 10 

2 75 25 

3 50 50 

4 15 85 

5 0 100 



The problem of the dual calculation required to determine the 
allocation due a district would be minor compared to the advantages 
accruing from the gradual transfer from one plan to the other. 

Standard Fiscal Year 

Conversion to a statewide funding program raises the problem 
of the incongruity in the annual fiscal periods used by the cities 
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and towns in Rhode Island. The establishment of equivalent fiscal 
years , at least on paper, would be an essential requirement for 
any statewide plan. Communities, if subjected to a statewide 
property tax rate for education, must anually assess and tax prop- 
erty during the same period and tax revenues for education must 
be collected at the same time. 

The best solution to this problem would. seem to be the 
establishment of a s tandard f isc al year for all the communities 
in the state. The five year phasir.g period might also be used to 
phase communities not now using the common fiscal year calendar 
into this pattern. 

Assuming that state x^ide funding is the plan of the future, 
a significantly large measure of work must be done to discover 
the best methods to convert fron the present diverse methods of 
setting the school budgets, collecting the revenues, and spending 
the monies to a viable uniform system. 

Professional Salaries 

Many of the inherent problems of converting to a single pro- 
fessional salary and benefit plans were raised in the Te a che r 
S al ary S t udy , but some other problems are foreseen if the uniform 
salary scheme is incorporated into the statewide funding plan. 
As the state becomes the provider of all the required revenue to 
pay professional salaries, the temptation may arise for local 
districts to drastically reduce the pupil-teacher ratio. Some 
restraints will probably be necessary, such as the setting of a 
state regulation on minimum ratios, to guarantee that this does 
not happen. 
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Slnce decision making is to be retained, in so far as 
possible, at the local level, school superintendents, would not 
be restricted on the deployment of teachers within the schools. 
The minimum ratios would simply be used to determine the number 
of teachers due a district. For instance, assume for the pur- 
pose of discussion that the pupi l-teaclier ratio were set at 25:1. 
A district with 4 ,926 pupils woijld be allowed to hire 197 
classroom teachers to be placed according to the demands of the 
program. Specialized personnel such as librarians, guidance 
personnel, special area teachers, etc. would be assigned in the 
same way. Cases in which the number of students is insufficient 
to justify a teacher, but a perceived need exists, would be 
reviewed by state department and district personnel until an 
amicable agreement was reached. 

Knowledgeable Involvement 

The issue that should clearly emerge from this discourse is 
the overwhelming need for the mobilization of the best talent in 
*" Rhode Island to work toward the formulation of an improved plan 
for financing public school education. The problems raised here 
are mlniscule compared to the actual ones which will surface as 
statewide funding is accorded serious attention* The establish- 
ment of a task force, knowledgeable in concerns of school, fi- 
nancing, should be instigated to help raise and resolve these 
problems. Participation of the required level will be time 
consuming and at times tedious, but the final reward hopefully 
will be the development of an improved plan for all Rhode Islanders. 
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TABLE A 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED PLAK ON FAMILIES 
IN RHODE ISLAND DISTRICTS 

Family of Four with One Wage Earner 

Family I 

Household Income = $ 5,500 
Property Value = $12,000 

Taxes for Education under Statewide Plan = $20U 
Combined Taxes Difference - 

for Education ,• Statewide & Percent 

District 19T0-T1 1970-71 Plans Difference ^ 



Harrington 


$275 


-71 


-35^ 


Bristol 


2k5 


-41 


-20 


Burrillville 


222 


-18 


-09 


Central Falls 


178 


+26 


+13 


Charlestown 


255 


-51 


-25 


Coventry 


' 23^* 


-30 


-15 


Cranston 


231 


-27 


-13 


Cumberland 


212 


- 8 


-Ok 


East Greenwich 


257 


-53 


-26 


East Providence 


219 


-15 


-07 


Foster 


2l*3 


-39 


-19 


GIoc ester 


211 


- 7 


-03 
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TABLE A 
(Continued) 
Combined Taxes Difference - 

for Education Statewide & Percent 



District 


1970-71 


1970-71 Plans 


Diff erenc 


Hopkinton 


. $187 


+17 


+08 


^ Jamestown 


172 


+32 


■ .+16 


■Johnston 


20U 


0 


00 


Lincoln 


199 


+ 5 


+02 


Little Compton 


128 


+76 


+37 


Middletown 


212 


I08 


-Ol. 


Narragansett 


153 


+51 


+25 


Newport 


225 


-21 


-10 


New Shoreham 


78 


+126 


+62 


North KingPtown 


186 


+18 • 


+09 


North Providence 


232 


-28 


-Ih 


North Smithfield 


2I+I 


-37 


-17 


Pawtucket 


189. 


+15 


+07 


Portsmouth 


215 


-11 


-05 


Providence 


199 ■ 


+ 5 


+02 


Richmond 


175 


+29 


+1I+ 


Scituate 


180 


+2ii 


+12 


Smithfield 


23^ 


-30 


-15 


South Kingstown 


212 


-8 


-Oil 


Tiverton 


223 


-19 


-09 
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TABLE A 
(Continued) 

Combined Taxes Difference - 

for Education Statewide & Percent 

District . 1970-71 1970-71 Plans Difference ^ 



Warren 


$196 




+8 


+0U 


Warwick 


220 




-Id 


-OO 


Westerly- 


209 






-02 


West Warwick 


209 




-5 


-02 


Woonsocket 


227 




-23 


-11 


Exeter-W. Greenwich 


l6U 






+20 


Chariho 


286 




-82 


-UO 


Fo St er-Gloc est er 


262 




-58 


-28 


^Negative percentages 


indicate a 


decrease 


in taxes. 




State-Local Ratio of 


Sharing 50: 


;50. 
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TABLE B 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED PIAN ON FAMILIES 
IN RHODE ISLAND DISTRICTS 

Family of Four with One Wage Earner 

Family II 

Household Income * $12.^000 
Property Value = $30,000 

Taxes for Education under Statewide Plan = $6^3 
Combined Taxes Difference - 

for Education Statewide & Percent 

District 1970-71 1970-71 Plans Difference ^ 



Harrington 


$775 


-132 


-21 


Bristol 


700 


-7 


-09 


Burrillville 


6U5 


-2 


00 


Central Falls 


533 


+110 


+17 


Charlestown 


727 


-8U 


-13 


Coventry 


673 


-30 


-05 


Cranston 


667 


-3U 


-ou 


Cumberland 


6l9 


+2U 


+ou 


East Greenwich 


732 


-89 


-lU 


East Providence 


637 


+6 


+01 


Foster 


697 


-5h 


-08 


Glocester 


6l6 


+27 


+04 


Hopkinton 


557 


+96 


+13 


Jamestown 


5l8 


+125 


+20 
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TABLE B 
(Continued) 



District 


Combined Taxes 
for Education 
1970-71 


Difference - 
Statewide & 
1970-TI Plans 


Perc 
Differ 


Johnston 


$599 


-1.1. )i 


+07 


Lincoln 




+57 




Little Compton 


1+09 


+23!+ 


+36 


Middle town 


6l9 


+26 


+0li 


Narragansett 


1+72 


+ 171 


+27 


Newport 


651 


Q 

- 0 


-01 


New Shoreham 


283 


+3oO 


+56 


North Kingstown 


553 


+oU 


+lu 


North Providence 


670 


-27 




North Smithfield 


690 




AT 

-07 


Pawtucket 


561 


+02 


+13 


Portsmouth 


627 


+16 


+03 


Providence 


587 


+56 


+09 


Riclimond 


525 


+118 


+18 


Scituate 


538 


+105 


. +16 


Smithfield 


67i* 


-31 


-05 


South Kingstown 


619 


+2U 


+OI+ 


Tiverton 


61t7 


+0U 


+01 


Warren 


579 


+6U 


+10 


Warwick 


638 


+ 5 


+01 
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TABLE B 
(Continued) 



District 

Westerly- 
West Warwick 
Woonsocket 



Combined Tauces 
for Education 
19TQ-T1 

$612 
610 
657 



Exeter-W. Greenwich I498 
Chariho 802 
Foster-Glocester 7^42 



Difference - 
Statewide & 
1970-71 Plans 



+31 

+33 

+1I4I4 
-159 
-99 



Percent 
Difference * 



+05 
+05 
-02 
+23 
-25 
-15 



*Negative percentages indicate a decrease in taxes, 
State-Local Ratio of Sharing 50:50. 
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